. A monthly report by the National Planning Association on 
looking policy planning and research—announced, un- 
derway, and completed —of importance to the nation’s future 
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The 20th Anniversary Joint Meeting 
of the 
National Planning Association 


EMBERS AND FRIENDS of NPA from agriculture, business, labor, 
and the professions gathered in Washington on December 13 and 14, 
1954 to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of NPA. 

By working together they hoped to develop realistic solutions to a number 
of emerging problems which affect the welfare and security of the American 
people. It is NPA’s belief that agreement on practical action can be reached 
only when the facts are established and when leaders from the various 
economic and social fields can get together to gain respect for and under- 
standing of each other’s views. If the issues considered, policies recommended, 
and views expressed are valid criteria, then the Twentieth Anniversary Joint 
Meeting made a significant contribution to identifying and solving some 
major national and international problems. 

Sessions were devoted to exploring such diverse subjects as economic ex- 
pansion, improving the Federal budget, establishing a natural resource 
policy for the nation, developing a national policy for defense against atomic 
attack, and strengthening U. S. foreign policy. At every session where these 
problems were considered, sitting side by side were farmers, corporation 
executives, magazine editors, union officials, and university professors. 

Typical of the kind of discussion that accompanied the preparation of the 
Joint Committee Statements was an exchange of views on international trade 
policy among the Chairman of the Board of the American Velvet Company, 
the Secretary of the Kentucky State Council of Carpenters, a Professor of 
Agricultural Economics at the University of California, the Legislative Secretary 
of the National Farmers Union, a member of the National CIO Headquarters 
Staff, and the President of Stromberg-Carlson Company. 


NPA has grown with the nation in the past twenty years. Its activities have 
increased to such an extent that the Board of Trustees decided to create a 
National Council of 1,000 leading citizens who would critically appraise what 
NPA is doing and carry to their own communities the results of NPA’s work. 
The Twentieth Anniversary Joint Meeting was the occasion for the first meeting 
of the National Council. As the Membership Chairman remarked at the 
meeting, the Council is off to an auspicious beginning with an already large 
membership. 

After twenty years NPA remains devoted to its primary objective—broad and 
vigorous participation by all citizens to help in the national search for workable 
solutions to America’s major economic, political, and social problems. 


Looking Ahead Presents 
SUPPLEMENT NO. 1, 1955 


which covers the Twentieth Anni- 
versary Joint Meeting of the Na- 
tional Planning Association held on 
December 13 and 14, 1954, in 
Washington, D. C. 
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A gathering of NPA Trustees—Arnold Zander, Board Secretary and Labor Com- John G. Lee, 
mittee member; Clarence E. Pickett and David J]. Winton, International Com- and Mrs. Lee, who is President of the League of Women Voters, 
mittee members; and Frank Altschul, Chairman of the International Committee. 


. After the Awards Dinner, John Miller, NPA 
Assistant Chairman and Executive Secretary, 
chats with William S. Paley, Chairman of the 
Board, Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Research Director for United Aircraft Corporation 


with Charles P. Taft, President of the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, and Theodore W. Schultz, NPA Trustee and Agri- 
culture Committee member, 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


December 13, 1954 


Dear Mr. Sonne 


Please extend my cordial greetings to all attending the 
Annual Joint Meeting of the National Planning Association, 
On its twentieth anniversary, I congratulate its members 
on their effective work to make our people aware of our 
nation's potential for economic growth. 


Within the next decade, if we keep the American economy 
vigorous and free, we can reasonably expect our annual 
national output to rise from $356 billion to $500 billion. 
We must learn to use this abundance wisely. To this end, 
I hope the National Planning Association will intensify its 
studies in economic growth potentials, and work toward 


Mrs. Dorothy D. Hough- 
ton, Assistant Director of 
the Foreign Operations 


policy recommendations for the years ahead. Including 
Administration; Robert representatives from agriculture, business, labor and 
the professions, your organisation can help obtain many- 
William L. Batt and Mr. sided cooperation in appraising the problems and oppor- 
Batt, who is Chairman of tunities afforded by such increased productivity. In these 
the Membership Commit- valuable efforts, 1 wish all of you success. 


tee of NPA’s National 
Council and formerly 
President of S.K.F. In- 


dustries, Philadelphia. AD 2. 


Mr. H. Christian Sonne 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 
National Planning Association 

H. Christian Sonne, NPA 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Chairman (r.) greets Sen- Washington 9, D. C. 

ator John Sparkman at the 
luncheon session on 
December 14. 


Sincerely, 


Two guests at the Joint Meeting—Paul T. NPA’s Chairman, H. Christian Sonne; Reuben G. Gustavson, Presi- 
David of The Brookings Institution and dent, Resources for the Future; and Laird Bell, Chairman of the 
NPA Special Policy Committee on Technical Cooperation. 


Francis Biddle, former Attorney General. 
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H. Christian Sonne, Chairman NPA Board of Trustees 
At the First Meeting of NPA’s National Council on 


December 14, 1954 spoke on 


Mr. Sonne and Arthur F. 
Burns, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 


Technological Advance and National Policy Miia 


The complete text of Mr. Sonne’s address has been 
printed, under the above title, as NPA Special Report 
No. 34. A partial text follows. 


T IS A PLEASURE to speak on this occasion when 

the National Planning Association combines its 
twentieth anniversary with an initial meeting of the 
National Council. The large number of old and new 
friends that are gathered here indicates a keen interest 
in our work. 

This interest in the NPA stems from a conviction 
of leaders in agriculture, business, labor, and the pro- 
fessions that there is an urgent need for better joint 
planning in the fields of their various concerns. This 
requires looking ahead, recognizing the crucial prob- 
lems as they emerge, and finding the proper means of 
dealing with them. We must bear this in mind in 
determining the work program for NPA. Since we 
can select only a few of the important subjects for our 
own study, we must concentrate on those which have 
a common interest for business, farmers, labor, and 
the professions. Moreover we must deal with prob- 
lems for which we are best fitted, and which are not 
being adequately covered by other responsible organi- 
zations. 

In spite of these practical qualifications, we must be 
primarily guided in determining our program by 
answering the question: What are the crucial economic 
and social issues of our time? 

It is almost a commonplace to say that the very 
survival of mankind is at stake. And yet nothing less 
can be said. It is paradoxical that the great scientific 
and technical advances of our time which reveal the 
genius of man also threaten his very existence. 

Nuclear warfare may lead to irreparable destruction 
or decay of the human race. Entirely aside from their 
direct damage, atomic or hydrogen bombs, if exploded 
in large number, may contaminate the atmosphere, 
harm the human genes, and affect generations yet un- 
born. 

The recognition of this fateful character of our era 
leaves many people with a feeling of blind fury, im- 
potence, and cynicism. Yet we have to be calm in 
facing the problems which have arisen to assure that 
technology serves as a tool rather than as a destroyer 
of mankind. 

Let us consider briefly some crucial consequences of 
technology in such fields as national defense, foreign 
economic policy, and domestic economic development. 


. THE SUBJECT of defense, our national secu- 

rity buildup has been designed first to be ready 
for instant atomic retaliation in case of a Russian at- 
tack on the United States or on our allies; secondly, to 


support other free nations in their own defense efforts, 
thus reducing the “power vacuums” of the world which 
would give Soviet imperialism an opportunity for rel- 
atively safe penetration and domination; thirdly, to 
enable us, with a highly flexible military setup, to 
participate in action anywhere in the world where 
it may be necessary to come to the defense of friendly 
nations. 

It is difficult to judge whether in pursuing these 
aims we have done all that needs to be done. Some 
of us in the NPA have been disturbed at times by state- 
ments that desirable national security measures had 
to be curtailed “because we cannot afford them.” An 
NPA study showed that the tremendous rise in pro- 
ductivity of the American economy would permit a 
substantial increase in national security expenditures 
from their peak of $54 billion to as much as $70 bil- 
lion without preventing further advances in business 
expansion and the standard of living. 

We are particularly disturbed by a serious gap in 
our national security system. ‘This is the lack of ade- 
quate preparation for meeting an atomic attack or for 
reducing the vulnerability of the American economy 
to such an attack. 

The National Planning Association has appointed 
a Joint Committee to study these problems, which the 
Honorable Richard Bolling (Representative from 
Missouri) dealt with so admirably in his speech to 
us a few hours ago. 

There may be grounds for the conclusion that the 
cold war cannot go on in its present form which com- 
pels both sides to develop atomic weapons of increas- 
ing power. None of the parties cares to run the risk 
of making our globe uninhabitable as a result of 
atomic warfare, or perhaps, even as a result of con- 
tinued experiments. Yet they can ill afford to be less 
prepared than their potential enemy. Hence, pru- 
dence demands that we prepare ourselves for the pos- 
sibility that both world power groups refrain from 
using the ultimate weapon. This places additional 
emphasis on the need to develop other weapons, both 
of a conventional and nonconventional nature, which 
may require increased defense programs. 


N CONSIDERING our foreign economic policy it is 

well to remember that an adequate national security 
system is only one part of a successful policy of sur- 
vival. The recognition of this has probably led to the 
recent and welcome decision to form a Council on 
Foreign Economic Policy. 

The United States has no intent and no means to 
force its leadership upon the Free Nations. The con- 
tinuation of the “bloc” depends entirely on the mutual 
political, spiritual, and economic advantages which its 
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members find in their loose cooperation, That is why 
stronger trade and other economic ties are important 
for implementing the political alliance. 

The colonial system has been completely shattered. 
Countries which were formerly dependent now have 
strong aspirations for political independence and 
economic betterment. 

The urgent need of the underdeveloped countries for 
technical assistance and foreign capital in developing 
their own resources sometimes clashes with their fear of 
a return of foreign influence. In two special NPA 
projects—one on Technical Assistance in Latin Amer- 
ica and the other on United States Business Perform- 
ance Abroad—we are already finding out how the 
United States Government and private enterprise can 
become welcome economic and social assets to less de- 
veloped countries. We believe that these two projects 
will become useful to investing and host countries 
alike. 

Additional light will be thrown on this subject by 
the recommendations of a Study Group jointly spon- 
sored by NPA and the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
whose final report—soon to be published in book form 
—will cover the whole field of American foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

Advancing technology and rising productivity are 
essential also to the older industrial countries. This 
applies likewise to our own domestic economic de- 
velopment. 


HERE IS NOTHING NEW in growth itself, 

which has been typical in the industrialized na- 
tions—indeed our social and economic system probably 
could not have survived for long without a continuing 
rise in the standard of living. 

One of the characteristics of our social and economic 
system is the opportunity for individuals and groups 
to improve their lots. In a static economy the gains of 
one group can be attained only at the expense of an- 
other. Only in a dynamic, growing economy is it pos- 
sible that all groups gain simultaneously. A free 
dynamic economy is the living refutation of Marxism. 

Rapid advances in technology and productivity are, 
however, not only a blessing but also a challenge. 
They pose problems of an economic and social nature. 

We are at the threshold of another industrial rev- 
olution and a rise in the rate of growth brought about 
by new techniques of mechanization and automation. 
Unless rapid expansion compensates for the effects of 
the new labor-saving devices, technological unemploy- 
ment must result. This situation also will require a 
drastic upgrading of our labor force and a thorough 
overhauling of our educational system. NPA is in- 
itiating a study of the potential economic and social 
consequences of automation. 

In the past, some people thought depressions were 
undesirable but were as unavoidable as a periodic 
house cleaning. Now we know by bitter experience 
that our economic and social structure probably would 
not survive many such house cleanings. We have 
learned methods of counteracting depressions. Today 
it is no longer a question whether the Government 
should help to maintain a high level of economic 


activity and employment, but in what form and to 
what extent it should do so. 

This attitude on the part of Government gives us an 
assurance that we need not fear a severe and prolonged 
depression. However, in an age of rapid progress in 
technology and productivity it is not enough to 
counteract depressions. We must be assured of con- 
tinued growth. 

Business, farmers, and labor must raise their sights 
to a continuously growing economic potential—and 
representatives of these groups have been doing just 
that in NPA. Several NPA studies have pioneered in 
appraising the potentials and exploring the possible 
patterns of growth of the American economy. Many 
corporations, labor organizations, and farm groups 
today use such projections as a frame of reference for 
future planning. 

The problem can and must be solved, but vigilance 
on the part of both private enterprise and the Govern- 
ment is urgently required to attain the growth which is 
needed for a reasonable, full, and sustained level of 
employment and production. Until that is achieved 
there should be no relaxation. 


OOKING somewhat farther ahead, we can expect 

new problems. A rise in the standard of living, on 
top of our present relatively high level, is likely to 
result in substantial changes in the patterns of con- 
sumption. 

If, with rising incomes, the present ratio of net sav- 
ing should continue or even increase, then the question 
of so-called “over-saving” will soon arise again. This 
means that individuals may wish to save more than 
business may be able to absorb for construction of new 
houses and plants and the purchase of new equipment. 

For the even more distant future, we face more 
provocative questions. Advances in technology and 
productivity can be and are being used in two ways— 
either by rising incomes and consumption for private 
or public purposes or by reducing the period of pro- 
ductive work during a lifetime. For the near future, 
our people probably will continue to seek a larger 
portion of the fruits of technological progress through 
rising incomes. There may come a time, however, 
when the emphasis will be shifted to a much more 
drastic shortening of the period of work in a lifetime. 

These thoughts are presented merely in order to 
illustrate the kind of questions we will have to answer. 
We need studies not only of the economic problems 
arising from the advance in technology and _pro- 
ductivity but also of the cultural and social problems 
connected with it. 

This, in turn, raises the question of the objectives 
to which in the last analysis we wish to devote our 
energies. Since we are living in a world in which the 
basis of our existence is challenged, our main efforts 
must be directed towards preserving peace through 
building up and maintaining our own and our allies’ 
strength; and towards participating in the building of 
a world economy in which our know-how and capital 
are used where they may be needed to prevent up- 
heaval that may result from wholesale starvation and 
despair. 
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Three Joint Statements by the 


NPA Board, Agriculture, Business, Labor, and International Committee Members 
Present at the Joint Meeting, December 13 and 14, 1954 


Economic Expansion: Opportunities and Challenge 


Complete text of this Joint Statement has been 
printed, under the above title, as NPA Special Report 
No. 36. A partial text follows. 


E NOTE WITH SATISFACTION that the re- 

cession which began in the summer of 1953 has 
not developed into a general depression and that, for 
the foreseeable future, no general depression seems to 
be in sight (although specific industries and localities 
are facing difficult situations). Satisfaction about this 
development should not blind us, however, to the fact 
that over the last year our economy has failed to grow 
in accordance with the growth of the labor force and 
the rise in productivity. 

For the next decade, we can expect increasing addi- 
tions to the labor force and increasing advancement in 
technology and productivity. In consequence, the 
yearly additions to the production potential should 
continue to grow. The rate of growth would be ac- 
celerated as adoption of automation becomes wide- 
spread. In any case, it can be estimated that produc- 
tion in the United States should increase by 40 to 50 
percent above present levels within a decade. 

Such growth in production would provide a great 
opportunity for meeting urgent needs; but it also 
presents a challenge for making full use of that op- 
portunity. Many consumers still have urgent needs. 
We have made only a beginning in equipping our 
factories, shops, and offices with the tools devised by 
modern technology. Many important programs of 
government have to be increased, including measures 
for defense against atomic attack and for reducing our 
vulnerability to atomic attack. Moreover, in any 
event, the government should give additional support 
to research and resource development, for example in 
the field of peacetime uses of atomic energy. Another 
challenge is the extreme urgency of raising agricultural 
and industrial production in the underdeveloped 
countries at least in line with, if not exceeding, their 
prospective rate of population growth. This will re- 
quire economic aid, capital investments, and technical 
assistance from the United States. It also will require 
working toward greater exchange of goods among 
friendly nations. ‘Thus, there are still plenty of things 
to do with more abundant production. 

Nevertheless, these opportunities will be translated 
into actual demand only when consumer purchasing 
power grows in approximate proportion to the ability 
to produce. Barring a marked step-up in national de- 
fense programs, consumer demand must rise sub- 
stantially to sustain a high employment level of pro- 
duction. 

Over the last few years various measures—such as 
easing credit terms for residential housing, tax reduc- 
tion, and some increase in social security benefits— 
have had a noticeable sustaining effect on consumer 


buying. We believe that among additional govern- 

mental measures for increasing consumer purchasing 

power to the extent necessary there should be included: 

e Further reduction in taxes, particularly those af- 
fecting consumption; and further improvements in 
social security legislation; 

@ Acceleration of badly needed public undertakings, 
including construction of roads, schools, and hos- 
pitals; 

e@ Further measures designed to facilitate the purchase 
and renovation of homes, urban and rural; the 
modernization of farms and farm equipment; and 
the improvement of diets of low income groups. 
Among possible nongovernment measures for main- 

taining purchasing power, we consider the most im- 

portant to be a rise in wage rates and a reduction in 

prices in accord with increases in productivity. 


OR THE LONGER RUN, more fundamental 

measures may be needed to adjust our habits to 
the life of abundance which is within our grasp. With 
a rising standard of living, it is likely that more and 
more people will wish, and will be able, to accumulate 
a nest egg of savings, or participate in pension funds 
and similar devices for collective savings. This may 
well give rise to a situation in which the current sav- 
ings of individuals and institutions, plus the retained 
earnings and depreciation allowances of business, 
might tend to exceed the amounts which individuals 
and businesses wish to use for construction of homes 
and plants and purchase of machinery and other 
producer goods. We cannot say with certainty that 
this tendency will materialize. But the government 
should be ready, if necessary, to absorb a portion of 
these savings in the financing of some public under- 
takings by bond issues. 

We think it is wiser policy to encourage saving on 
the part of those for whom it is prudent to save and 
to make corresponding adjustments in government 
finance than to urge people to splurge and business to 
engage in less than prudent financial practices. 

There are indications that, at the present time, 
many workers prefer an increase in take-home pay to 
a reduction in hours of work. ‘There are demands, 
however, for a general shortening of the work week. 
We also look to the extension of paid vacations and 
holiday programs as a practicable form of reduction 
in the hours of work. In the longer run, it may be- 
come desirable to realize a larger part of productivity 
gains in the form of a reduction in the work each in- 
dividual performs during his lifetime. Even though 
these are problems for the more distant future, we be- 
lieve it important to stimulate imaginative thinking 
now which could in time lead to more constructive 
uses of our abundance and our leisure. 
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NPA Joir@ Statement 


American Policy in the New Phase of the Cold War 


This statement was originally prepared by NPA’s In- 
ternational Committee and released on December 10, 
1954. Shortly thereafter at NPA’s Joint Meeting, the 
Board and Committee members present decided to 
adopt the report as a Joint Statement. It has been 
printed in full, under the above title, as NPA Special 
Report No. 35. A partial text follows. 


HE TRANSITION to the present and critical 

phase of the cold war was gradual. Indeed, it 
began even before the outbreak of the Korean war, 
with the announcement by President Truman that an 
atomic explosion had taken place within the Soviet 
Union. It culminated when it became apparent that 
the Soviet Union was well on its way to possessing— 
if it did not already possess—thermonuclear weapons 
and the means of delivering them on target. At a 
time when we alone had atomic weapons in our 
arsenal, we maneuvered with a degree of security 
which was lost as soon as our monopoly was broken. 
We then moved into a insecure and unfamiliar world 
in which the problems confronting us in the field of 
foreign policy have become more complex than ever 
before. The implications of this new phase are even 
today not fully appreciated. 

The elements in the cold war are at once military, 
economic, political, and moral. Because of our unique 
position, the non-Soviet world has looked to us to de- 
velop a coordinated policy in which each of these 
elements was allotted its appropriate role. Precisely 
in this respect, we seem to have fallen short of what 
was expected of us. But if we now face the task ahead 
with courage and imagination, there is no reason to 
think that we cannot recapture any ground that has 
been lost. 


S INSURANCE against the danger of miscalcula- 

tions, it is obvious that during this period of con- 
tinuing cold war we must shoulder whatever burden 
may be required to afford the non-Soviet world the 
maximum means of defense. 

The economic weapon is one that we neglect at our 
peril. There have recently been allusions by the 
Administration to a large-scale program of aid to 
Southeast Asia, apparently now in contemplation. 
The urgency is great and it is to be hoped that in this 
area a way will be found to move forward with tact 
and expedition. At the same time, consideration 
should be given to broadening the Point IV program, 
now somewhat neglected while masquerading under 
a new name, and to devising other means of aiding 
economic development. 

It is high time that legislation be enacted in the 
realm of tariffs and commercial policy. Apart from 


any practical results to be achieved by a more liberal 
attitude, the psychological effect of moving forward 
in this sphere would be enormous. 

On the political side, a great forward step was taken 
by President Eisenhower when he stated that we 
should act in the spirit of partnership in our relations 
with our allies. 

This brings us to the moral element of the cold war. 
From the days of the Founding Fathers, one of our 
great contributions to Western thought lay in the 
emphasis we placed on human liberty and the dignity 
of the individual. Today in many minds the question 
arises: Have we lost faith in our fundamental 
principles? In the search for security in an insecure 
world, we at times give the appearance of being driven 
almost in panic to measures which threaten to under- 
mine our traditional way of life. It would be folly 
not to recognize the very real dangers to which we are 
exposed. But these dangers must be courageously 
faced and deliberately met if we are to unite the non- 
Soviet world in resistance to a common peril. 


NE WAY, in particular, in which our conduct 

could be improved relates to the spirit and tone 
of our foreign policy. A major reason for the great 
prestige which America previously enjoyed was the 
conviction of other countries that we were not only 
concerned about advancing our own national interests 
but also had a genuine desire to promote greater 
justice and increased welfare for all peoples of the 
world. Today, we must do everything we can to 
restore this positive, creative spirit to American for- 
eign policy. This is not a difficult task. We are far 
more in character when devoting our energies to con- 
structive rather than negative—or merely protective— 
endeavors. 


Mr. Batt and two Committee members—Edward H. Weyler 
of the Labor Committee and Clarence A. Wimptheimer of the 
Business Committee. 
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NPA JoiniStatement 


The Need for Further Budget Reform 


This Joint Statement recommends the “formulation 
of budgetary and fiscal policies in a longer range 
economic perspective.’ The complete text has been 
printed in NPA Planning Pamphlet No. 90, together 
with a staff report, “The Federal Budget and the Na- 
tional Economy,” by Gerhard Coim with the assistance 
of Marilyn Young. The Joint Statement reviews 
various proposals for budget reform which have been 
made to promote economic growth and counteract 
economic fluctuations, and presents the following 
recommendations. 


@ In line with the intent of the Employment Act of 
1946, each Economic Report should contain an eco- 
nomic projection (including estimates concerning the 
government sector of the economy) covering a number 
of years and showing where imbalances might be likely 
to develop in the national economy. Correspondingly, 
each Budget Message should contain a budget outlook 
covering the same number of years and demonstrating 
the changes in expenditures, revenue, and debt policies 
which would be needed to meet the government’s 
responsibilities under the Employment Act and to pro- 
mote a better balance in the economy. 

@ In order to increase the flexibility of the budget it 
would be desirable for Congress to make some ap- 
propriations for nonroutine programs (mainly public 
works) without stringent limitation on the time dur- 
ing which such appropriations should remain avail- 
able for spending. The Executive would be authorized 
to speed up or slow down various projects in this 
category depending on the economic outlook. An 
improved coordination between Federal, state, and 


Donald R. Murphy, Chairman of the Agriculture Committee and Mar- 
cel J. Voorhies, a Committee member. 


local policies is needed in order to develop a national 
public works policy which embraces activities of all 
levels of government. 


e A serious deficiency in the budget process is that, at 
the present time, no congressional committee gives 
specific consideration to the budget as a whole. This 
function should be given to the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report which, under its present assign- 
ment, has to concern itself with budgetary and fiscal 
policies anyway. It might then be renamed the Joint 
Committee on Economic and Fiscal Policy. The Joint 
Committee would then concern itself with the over-all 
aspects of the financial program of the government. 
It would examine the long-term budget outlook pro- 
posed by the President in his Budget Message and also 
any changes in expenditure programs and tax legisla- 
tion recommended by the President for the purpose of 
counteracting business fluctuations. The Joint Com- 
mittee could either approve or modify the President’s 
recommendations or recommend changes of its own in 
existing programs. 

@ It would be desirable if the Congress would adopt 
each year a concurrent resolution which would outline 
the broad order of magnitude of the budget over a 
period of years and the recommended principles of 
financing. Such a resolution could state that there 
should be an excess of revenue over total expenditures, 
or a balance, or that a part of the expenditures should 
be financed by loans. It could also set forth the 
changes in the longer range program, if any, which are 
considered necessary for the purpose of counteracting 
business fluctuations. 


Theodore Geiger, NPA Chief of International Studies and Beardsley 
Ruml, Chairman of the Business Committee. 
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H. Christian Sonne, NPA’s Chairman, presented the 
Gold Medal Award for 1952 to William S. Paley at 
the Joint Meeting Dinner on December 13, 1954. 


Three reasons, said Mr. Sonne, dictated NPA’s 
choice of Mr. Paley—his work as a “far-sighted planner 
in the communications field; as the dynamic chairman 
of The President’s Materials Policy Commission; and 
now as an active member of Resources for the Future, 
Inc., a private organization devoted to finding long- 
term solutions to our natural resources problem.” 


How Fast Can America Grow? 


In his speech Mr. Paley surveyed the nation’s re- 
sources problem and offered a many-sided approach 
to its solution. The complete text has been printed 
in NPA Special Report No. 37. A partial text follows. 


the problem of materials and resources is 
discussed, the public in the past has been only 
too apt to hear the statement of the extremes. One 
extreme is that our resources are virtually limitless, 
and nobody but a bunch of Nervous Nellies would 
bother to bring the subject up even for talk, much less 
for thought. The other view is that our practices 
have been so wasteful and sinful in the past that there 
is practically nothing that can be done about it now, 
short of the most heroic measures of austerity and self- 
denial, and even they may somehow not be enough. 

I do not for a moment believe in either of these ex- 
treme views, and it seems to me that the work of our 
Commission demonstrated that neither is the whole 
truth. Certainly, the ingenuity of man is not going 
to die out, and when some material runs short we can 
reasonably count upon it that we will eventually find 
something else to take its place. The trouble is much 
more insidious than this, and the signs much more 
subtle. The signs lie in the slowly rising real costs of 
materials that slowly undermine our standard of liv- 
ing—so slowly that we do not know what is wrong 
until it is almost too late. 

But this sort of thing can be averted if we know we 
must be alert to the early signs. In a world grown as 
complex as ours—and which will seem simple in con- 
trast with tomorrow’s—we no longer have a choice 
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between planning and drifting. The choice now, it 
seems to me, is between voluntary planning and forced 
planning. 

What do I mean by forced planning? I mean 
planning at the eleventh hour, with a gun at your 
head; planning that revolves around the manipulation 
of scarcities that sets neighbor against neighbor. I 
mean planning to avert the Catastrophe that could 
have been foreseen. By forced planning I mean plan- 
ning rigidly enforced by government, and encasing 
free enterprise in a strait jacket because free enterprise 
didn’t take its responsibilities seriously enough, or 
soon enough. And this sort of planning I am dead 
set against. 

I wholly agree with the expressed belief of the Na- 
tional Planning Association which says, “through ef- 
fective private planning we can avoid a ‘planned 
economy.’”” We must take careful pains to avoid 
forced planning by being willing to assume—in our 
private and corporate decisions and in our support 
of public policies—national and international respon- 
sibilities that we have been inclined to duck. 


pest. as to the national responsibilities. To 

squander resources is certainly evil, but to hoard 
them is certainly stupid. Resources are for use—at the 
time and place where demand is. High, steady, but 
un-wasteful consumption would seem to be the sign 
of a truly abundant and efficient economy—if this con- 
sumption is thoughtfully drawn from resources known 
to be adequate for a foreseeable future. Many things 
are out of balance in this equation today. Fortunately, 
many ways exist to improve the balance. To my 
mind, the way to do this is to intensify the search for 
new materials, or new ways of getting old ones. 
Domestically, this lies in improving incentives to ex- 
ploration and development of what we know, or 
suspect, we have. 

But not enough work, or even imagination, has yet 
been put forth to start a New Era of man’s exploration 
of his planet—this time not in voyages across the land 
and water, but downward, through the Basement 
Rocks of the Globe. And the place for this new era 
to begin is certainly right here at home. 
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William S. Paley, Chairman 
of the Board of Columbia 
Broadcasting System (r.) re- 
ceives the NPA Gold Medal 
Award for 1952 from Mr. 
Sonne. 


I think the fact must be faced that during the next 
twenty-five years, our consumption of all materials is 
due for another tremendous rise. 

It is important for us to realize that even now we 
are a raw materials deficit nation—we now consume 10 
percent more raw materials than we produce, whereas 
in 1900 we produced 15 percent more than we con- 
sumed. In recognition of this and other facts, our 
Commission emphasized that we should acquire our 
raw materials wherever, in the Free World, we could 
get the best value at the least cost—whenever this was 
consistent with the security of the United States. 

We have many surpluses of our own that the rest of 
the Free World needs in exchange to fill our needs— 
and we must achieve this freer and freer trade, for 
the equal good of our friends and ourselves. But those 
who think of imports only as a threat to domestic in- 
vestment and employment are, I am sure, failing 
utterly to take into account the enormous potential 
of the American Future. The true problem is: How 
are we to keep up with our consumption—and 
strangling ourselves by denying ourselves cheap and 
plentiful raw materials is not the answer. 


R. CHAIRMAN, the role of Accident in personal 

and national life is always going to be pretty big: 
to diminish it by a few percentage points is to give an 
even wider scope to freedom and prosperity than they 
have enjoyed before. The idea of planning toward 
Utopias in this country is dead, and need not be 
mourned. But the idea of looking ahead and taking 
steps toward both Survival and Growth is now of the 
first order of urgency, and lies before every private 
and public group and every parliament and congress 
of the world. I hope we in this country are not going 
to be laggard in this respect so that we can have a 
future.as rich and free as the past. 


Acceptance Speech 
by Jean Monnet 


Wayne C. Taylor, Chairman of NPA’s Executive Com- 
mittee, presented NPA’s Gold Medal for 1953 to Jean 
Monnet in absentia at the Joint Meeting Dinner on 
December 13, 1954. 


A CBS News crew filming the 
Awards presentation. 


In explaining why the Board of Trustees went over- 
seas to find a recipient for the 1953 Award, Mr. Taylor 
cited Mr. Monnet’s work in originating and urging the 
“daring plan” for the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. The economic merger that has taken place 
among six European countries, said Mr. Taylor, “may 
well be the first step toward the organization of a 
United States of Europe.” 

Mr. Taylor described Jean Monnet as a “planner 
of the highest order, a man of success in both private 
and public planning. He is continually looking 
ahead into the future as he devotes himself to bring- 
ing men and people and causes together.” 


William L. Batt, a member of NPA’s Board and a 
friend of Mr. Monnet, received the Gold Medal Award 
for him, and then delivered the acceptance speech 
which had been cabled from Europe. The complete 
text is printed in NPA Special Report No. 37. A 
partial text follows. 


"T HOSE AMONG YOU who have long known me 

are aware that in all my activities there has been 
the element of planning. Planning today must seek 
to create the widest possible community of action so 
that human beings can benefit, in peace and sellf- 
respect, from the tremendous resources put at their 
disposal by the modern techniques of production. 
Planning in this sense requires institutions which are 
developed on a scale sufficient to encourage the great- 
est expansion of human welfare that is possible in this 
twentieth century. Planning, so conceived, must ex- 
tend beyond the economic elaboration of existing in- 
stitutions if men are to cooperate for the peace and 
prosperity of the world. 


Jean Monnet, President of , 
the High Authority, European 
Community for Coal and Steel, 
who received the NPA Gold 
Medal Award for 1953 -in 
absentia. 


At the moment, in my opinion, Europe’s peoples 
can make no greater contribution ‘to that peace and 
prosperity than by surmounting the divisions that 
have separated men and states in Europe for so long, 
and by combining in a United States of Europe. 

The conclusion was, by 1950, clear to many Euro- 
peans. Accordingly, two years ago, the parliaments of 
six nations—Belgium, France, Western Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands—arrived at an 
agreement unparalleled in peacetime. They voted to 
pool the basic resources of their modern states, coal 
and steel, under one federal government which became 
the European Coal and Steel Community. The first 
step toward a United States of Europe had been taken: 
Europe, through common federal institutions, had 
begun to plan for its future. 

My knowledge, as the first President of the High 
Authority, of the working of the Community’s federal 
institutions has convinced me that their existence 
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alone has made possible the profound changes initiated 
in the last two years in the structure of Europe’s two 
basic industries. 

Because of the executive powers vested in the High 
Authority, it was able, in 1953, to create a common 
European market for coal and steel. It opened up 
trade across national frontiers, breaking down trade 
barriers that had stood up against all previous efforts 
to eliminate them. Because the High Authority has 
governmental powers to levy taxes, last year it was able 
to borrow investment funds here in America and 
guarantee repayment. In turn, these funds are being 
lent out to European firms enabling them to make 
capital improvements necessary to increase produc- 
tivity and lower production costs. The High Au- 
thority is beginning to enforce in Europe the first 
anti-trust law. It will meet many difficulties, but it 
will succeed. Thus the start has been made in elimi- 
nating the restrictive private practices which have so 
long contributed to narrowing the European market. 

The coal and steel producers and trade unionists of 
the Community, many of whom had at first feared the 
effect of the common market on their industries, now 
support it as a vital foundation for future strength and 
prosperity in a United States of Europe. 

1 believe that these men would not have changed 
their views if they had not all been working under the 
same rules and institutions. In the past they lived 
separately in nations that were often opposed. Now 
they are beginning to live under the same rules. Of 
course, these rules do not change men themselves, but 
when men submit to common rules their behavior 
toward each other changes. Once they have done this, 
not only do they release new energies but they begin 
to find common interests, and problems which once 
seemed insoluble no longer arise. 

There is no opposition between national reforms 
and European unity. On the contrary, neither can 
wholly succeed without the other. Only by evolving 
a new and wider institutional framework will Euro- 
peans be able to solve the fundamental problems 
caused by the mutual hostilities and narrow economic 
limitations born of an outmoded system of nations. 


F WE DO NOT organize our resources wisely, even 

the highest creative qualities of many great and 
ancient peoples will be lost to the common good. But 
for those who organize in accord with modern means 
of production there is not merely the prospect of prog- 
ress, but an unprecedented opportunity to transcend 
the divisions and limited forms of the past, and to 
justify as your motto “for the betterment of human 
life.” 

That is why I see in planning—which for Europe 
means unity—one of the means to a still greater end, 
the goal to which all men in the Free World are 
dedicated and which the National Planning Associa- 
tion has placed first in its principles and objectives: 
“The protection and promotion of the integrity and 
dignity of the individual.” That is why I am proud 
and grateful that the National Planning Association 
has thought fit to award me its Gold Medal for plan- 
ning. 


NPA Certificate of Extraordinary Achievement 


In Recognition of Her Distinguished and Devoted 
Service To the Work of the National Planning 
Association and Through the Association to the 
Public Interest 


VIRGINIA D. PARKER, Editor of Publications until 1954 
NPA Staff Member since 1936 


Mr. Sonne presents NPA’s Certificate of 
Extraordinary Achievement to Virginia 
D. Parker. 


H. Christian Sonne, NPA’s Chairman, made the fol- 
lowing remarks on presenting the Certificate to Mrs. 
Parker. 


HEN YOUNG PEOPLE begin to reach maturity 

and there are festivities, be it coming-out parties 
or weddings, next to the victims themselves, the 
woman, the mother, is generally the most important 
person. 

The same thing is true of the National Planning 
Association. There may be a number of people who 
claim to be the father of this wonderful idea. At any 
rate I know many people who have taken a fatherly 
interest in, and have done a lot of work for, the NPA. 
Who the real father is may be disputed. But I do 
know that we had only one mother, and that is Vir- 
ginia Parker. 

The NPA was wherever she was and she nursed this 
baby along. She was rather liberal in the daily edi- 
torial routine and gave our authors quite some free- 
dom of literary action. But whenever this child had 
to make an appearance in public or something had 
to appear in writing or for the press, it had to pass 
through the strict censorship of Mrs. Parker, who was 
chief editor and controlled all those printed channels 
that led outside. She kept this position until the child 
was nineteen, when she decided she would like to 
retire from some of the burdens. But I am glad to say 
we persuaded her to stay as a consultant. And I still 
have the feeling that this young person, National 
Planning, cannot very well do much without the ap- 
proval of Virginia Parker. And I hope that will be so 
for many years to come. 

Let us, therefore, start this celebration by honoring 
the right person first, and that is Mrs. Parker. Let us 
honor her for the wonderful work she has done, for the 
conscientious way in which she has helped the NPA, 
and through that the public. 
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The Honorable Gabriel Hauge, Administrative Assistant to the President 
Speaking at the Joint Meeting Luncheon Session on December 13, 1954 


White House Staff Work 


H. Christian Sonne, NPA’s Chairman, introduced 
Mr. Hauge, referring to him as the “kind of man that 
can very quickly make himself an expert in any field 
he chooses to tackle.” Proof of this, said Mr. Sonne, 
is Mr. Hauge’s expertness in many fields—as an econo- 
mist, statistician, and publisher with wide experience 
in politics. 

After some preliminary remarks, Mr. Hauge men- 
tioned the impact of NPA’s studies. 


“THE STUDIES of the National Planning Associa- 

tion were, of course, known to me long before I 
came to the particular work in which I am now en- 
gaged, and they will continue to be of interest to me 
long after I have left this particular work. . I want to 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, that all of the studies which 
originate in your group, to which various agencies of 
the Government seek to lend full cooperation within 
their areas of responsibility, are accorded the very 
closest kind of attention. And I can at least speak for 
myself and say that whenever I get one, I take it home 
with me at night, which is the only time I have to try 
to do some serious, uninterrupted reading. 


Then Mr. Hauge went on to discuss White House staff 
work. Only some of his comments which relate to the 
Council on Foreign Economic Policy and White House 
economic staff work are printed here. The full text 
of Mr. Hauge’s remarks will be published as a Supple- 
ment to Looking Ahead. 


HE PRESIDENT has felt for a long time that, as 

we are shifting into a period when the chances are 
improving that we are going to hear less gunfire and 
see less blood flow, economic factors are going to be 
more and more important. As we have begun to get 
the feel of this gigantic Federal Government, it has 
become clear that foreign economic policy has be- 
come a primary interest of many departments and 
agencies of the Executive Branch. 

And so the President called in Joe Dodge to come 
in and look over the situation and to organize the 
Council on Foreign Economic Policy, a group that 
would be made up of senior representatives from 
principal agencies having to do with the actual de- 
cision making and policy making in foreign economic 
policy. They would be brought together under the 
White House roof with a Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent as the Chairman and with three members of the 
President's family serving as ex-officio members. 

The President has asked Joe Dodge to develop a 
mechanism for thinking ahead and coordinating on 
foreign economic policy, important as that is going 
to be in the period ahead. 


I personally am very much interested in this new 
group. I think that it will serve the Government and 
our people very well. The Federal Government is 
so big, the foreign economic policy is so ramified 
through so many parts of this enormous pyramid that 
heads up in a tiny point at the White House, that | 
think it will be exceedingly useful to get together 
these key people at an early stage, looking ahead, try- 
ing to avoid crash landings, trying to avoid last minute 
compromise solutions. If you have to compromise, 
then compromise three months before the final date 
and not one hour before the date. 


OW, one final word, Mr. Chairman, on the eco- 
nomic staff work, in which I have some interest. 
The Council of Economic Advisers is, of course, the 
focal point for economic research, economic analysis, 
and recommendation within the President’s own 
Executive Office. I think I can report to you on the 
basis of my observations that the Council has made 
a real place for itself. It enjoys the fullest confidence 
of the President. He draws heavily upon it. He uses 
it actively. 

About my own relationships with the Council of 
Economic Advisers—let me say this: Arthur Burns’ 
group is the research, analytical, recommendatory or- 
ganization, created by the Congress to perform that 
function. The particular office of the Administrative 
Assistant for Economic Affairs is to see to it that the 
staff work is done on the President’s business in the 
field of economics, that recommendations are avail- 
able for him—either agreed recommendations or, if 
divided recommendations, that the issues are sorted 
out in a clear manner and laid before him for decision. 

In the work of the Administrative Assistant and that 
of the Chairman of the Council, obviously there is a 
very close and intimate relationship. The two of them 
go in each Monday morning to report to the President, 
one of the few fixed appointments that the President 
has on his calendar. He is very much interested in 
being kept current on economic developments. He 
is very much interested in having things that he learns 
through his own conferences and interviews during 
the day evaluated and reported back to him. 

The President, you know, has to be protected from 
his staff, too. Anbody who runs a big organization 
knows that. The President of the United States is 
protected through all the contacts he has, the people 
coming into his office, letters he gets, visits from mem- 
bers of Congress, and all those outside contacts. It is 
the interplay of these forces out of which he must 


ultimately make up his mind on difficult, controversial 
matters. 
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The Honorable Richard Bolling, Representative in Congress, 
Fifth District of Missouri, Speaking at the Joint Meeting Luncheon 


Session on December 14, 1954 
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Total Defense or Total War? 


Formulation of a nonmilitary defense policy is a 
subject that has concerned the National Planning 
Association for some time, said Clinton S. Golden, 
Chairman of NPA’s Labor Committee, at the Decem- 
ber 14 luncheon session. For the past year NPA has 
been conducting a survey to gather some information 
that will be helpful in working out such a policy. 

We are fortunate, said Mr. Golden, in having Con- 
gressman Bolling speak to us, for he has given a great 
deal of thought to this whole matter of total defense 
or total war. He introduced a concurrent resolution 
in the 83rd Congress proposing the establishment of a 
joint congressional committee to conduct a special 
study of the ways in which existing and proposed 
Federal economic powers and programs can make their 
greatest contribution to defense against modern atomic 
attack. 


A more complete version of Congressman Bolling’s 
address is available in the February 1955 issue of 
Looking Ahead, from NPA. A partial text follows. 


RANKLY, no one knows whether effective disper- 
sion of people and plants is practicable or wise. 
I strongly suspect that it is. I even suspect that effec- 
tive dispersion can tip the balance to peace. But I do 
not know this for the simple reason that the facts do 
not exist upon which to base an intelligent decision. 

Presumably if there were no, limits to the amount 
of money and effort we could expend and if we did 
not care what happened to our free society, the decision 
to disperse effectively would have been made and im- 
plemented long ago. But since there are limits on our 
resources, and our effort is directed to strengthening 
a free society, there are preliminary questions which 
must be answered before we can intelligently answer 
the larger question. 

But, you say, we do have a governmental policy of 
dispersal promulgated years ago. Many plants have 
been dispersed. Fine, but the indications are that the 
choicest target areas have actually grown more attrac- 
tive. The problem of concentration still remains. 

Here are a few of the questions which must be 
asked. If today much of our population and industrial 
strength is concentrated in 70 urban areas, each a 
prize target for enemy attack, how much safer can we 
make ourselves by reducing our concentration by 100 
percent? By 500 percent? How much more effort 
would it take for an enemy to effectively attack 350 
urban areas rather than just 70? Would the problems 


of our own military defense be increased five times 
also? What would such a program do toward making 
civil defense easier and more effective? Or would dis- 
persion in fact make civil defense harder? Or does the 
dreadful area of radiation contamination which an 
H-bomb explosion creates make the whole problem 
of civil defense impossible? 

Let us suppose the answers to all these questions 
demonstrated that selective dispersion would be very 
valuable as a defense measure—as a measure of defense 
so effective as to play a real part in deterring an enemy, 
willing to use surprise attack, from launching such an 
attack. Then we must answer the even more difficult 
questions of how to accomplish dispersion. 

What would be the cost of this massive task? How 
long would it take? Who would pay for it? By what 
means? How could it be accomplished without using 
the methods of authoritarianism? 

There is no reason why we should not have the 
answers to all the questions which must be answered 
before we can decide the big question of the desir- 
ability and the feasibility of dispersion. We do not 
have them because too few of us have asked the ques- 
tions and demanded answers. I believe that we have 
the ingenuity to devise means of encouraging the 
people in our mixed economy to disperse their homes 
and their places of business without spending more 
money than we can afford and without significantly 
decreasing the number or character of our free choices. 
I believe that dispersion can significantly decrease our 
vulnerability to surprise attack by making the chances 
of success in such an attack much less likely. But in 
this case, much more than the belief of a few is needed. 
We must have facts and conclusions. Certainly, it 
need not cost as much as even one atomic bomber to 
determine the answers to these questions and the 
others we need to answer. 


poner THE ANSWERS add up to the conclu- 
sion that dispersion would not be practicable or 
effective, that, in itself, would be important and val- 
uable. But should the studies reveal that dispersion 
can be effective and that ways can be devised to achieve 
effective dispersion without undue strain either on our 
economy or our institutions, then the cause of peace 
might be advanced appreciably. 
In our ignorance there is no bliss. Freedom cannot 
afford such ignorance. 
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General Walter Bedell Smith, 


Vice Chairman, American Machine and Foundry Company, 
Guest Speaker at the NPA Annual Dinner, December 14, 1954 


United States Foreign Policy 


H. Christian Sonne, NPA’s Chairman, introduced 
General Smith as “a man of wide experience who has 
rendered valuable and great services to the nation’’— 
as Chief of Staff with General Eisenhower in the 
African and European Theaters of War, as one who 
negotiated and signed the instruments that led to the 
surrender of Germany and Italy, as Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, as Director of the Central Intelligence 


Agency, and most recently as Assistant Secretary of 
State. 


A partial text of General Smith’s speech follows. 


FOUND on my desk in New York last week an 

article from one of our publications written by a 
distinguished academician in one of our larger uni- 
versities, and it was entitled, “Ike’s Foreign Policy.” 

It said among other things that an unnamed Ameri- 
can authority had, at the beginning of this administra- 
tion, advised Mr. Churchill that if there was to be 
any leadership in the field of foreign affairs, he would 
have to exercise it, and the author went on to say, 
among other things: 


Twenty months of paralyzed fumbling with our foreign 
policy have more than confirmed this warning. The 
loss of ground we have suffered in these twenty months 
was unnecessary. It has been the result of blind and 
torpid foreign policy. 


Since I am one of those who have been, to quote the 
author, “fumbling with our foreign policy” during 
the past twenty months, it might be worth while to 
review with you the various trouble spots in our world 
and examine what has been accomplished under the 
President and the Secretary of State. 

By way of preamble, I should like to remind you 
that diplomacy, that is, the conduct of a country’s 
foreign policy, has been defined as the accomplishment 
of the possible. Allies can be held and influenced only 
by loyalty, logic, and persuasion. They cannot be 
forced or coerced, and what with Communist aggres- 
siveness and intransigence which we encounter on one 
side and domestic politics on the other, the Secretary 
of State is obliged to compromise within a restricted 
area of maneuverability. Nevertheless, great things 
have been achieved. 


After these introductory remarks, General Smith dis- 
cussed our diplomatic successes in Ivan, Egypt, and 
Trieste; the SEATO alliance; the Geneva Conference 
and the situation in Southeast Asia; the European 
Defense Agreements; and relations with the Soviet 
Union. Only selected portions of his speech covering 
our Asian policy, in particular, and the President’s 


conduct of U. S. foreign policy, in general, are pre- 
sented here. 


| Sane APRIL the United States proposed a defensive 
treaty alliance to check the aggressive advance of 
the Communists in Southeast Asia. This proposal was 
not accepted at that time by our allies, largely because 
of domestic political considerations. It required the 
melancholy exercise of Geneva to convince the ma- 
jority of Free World public opinion of its necessity. 

One commentator wrote recently that American 
performance at the Geneva Conference was weak 
indeed and that the compromise settlement, while it 
averted a debacle in Indochina, was a little short of 
a disaster. To this I would like to reply that it did 
avert a debacle and that it was short of disaster, and 
that it is not possible to gain at the conference table 
what cannot be gained or held on the battlefield. 

Our choice literally was to fight or else to help as 
quietly and as effectively as we could in our capacity 
of nonbelligerents. 

And had it not been for the support and encourage- 
ment given by the United States at Geneva, I think 
it possible that Laos, Cambodia, and possibly even 
Thailand would be in or approaching the difficult 
situation in which Viet Nam now finds herself. It 
would have been well had we secured the Southeast 
Asian Treaty Alliance before Geneva. We have it now, 
signed by Secretary Dulles at Manila last September. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, this alliance is unique 
in that for the first time in a defensive treaty there is 
recognized the covert aggressive tactics used by the 
Communists in Viet Nam. Always in the past, as most 
of you know, treaties have been made against overt 
aggression. 

More than this, the treaty spoke out against colo- 
nialism, a long step forward in creating a political 
climate in which the aroused nationalism of the free 


peoples of Asia will prompt them to defend that free- 
dom. 


AM NOT a hero worshipper and I never have been, 

but I have served under President Eisenhower dur- 
ing periods of greatest tension when decisions vital to 
the future of our country had to be made, and, in my 
opinion, his strategic judgment is almost infallible. 
He has a broader comprehension of the international 
political factors which relate to war than anyone I 
have ever known. 

He selected for his Secretary of State a man with 
very great knowledge and experience in foreign 
affairs, an extremely skillful diplomatist and nego- 
tiator, strong in character, strong in purpose. 

I am very happy, indeed, that the foreign policy of 
this country rests on their judgment and on those of 
their dedicated assistants, many of whom are in this 


hall. 
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NPA’s Committee Chairmen Speak At the NPA Annual Dinner on December 14, 1954 


Agriculture Committee 
Excerpts of Remarks by Donald R. Murphy 


‘y HERE IS one very happy thing about the life of 

the Committee on Agriculture; it never suffers 
from technological unemployment. There is always a 
farm problem. 

We are at the moment trying to work out sensible 
suggestions on half a dozen subjects. One of them I 
mention with great hesitancy because the Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is in the room, but may I in a 
hushed voice pronounce the word “butter.” 

Then I should like to mention a theme which might 
be called myths about agriculture. In that we are 
going to attempt to dispel the fog that rests over this 
subject in the minds of many not so fortunate as to 
live out in the rural districts. There is a delusion in 
some spots that every farmer wears a Cadillac on each 
foot like skis. We are going into questions of that 
kind and trying to indicate what farm problems really 
are like. 

We are also dealing with a still more ambitious 
project, farm policy as a whole for the nation and 
what can be discovered by sensible pilot projects that 
won't try to bite off everything at once. 

And I would further add that if any of you have 
the idea that farmers are a monolithic pressure group, 
I invite you to attend a meeting of the Agriculture 
Committee and be undeceived. 


Business Committee 
Excerpts of Remarks by Beardsley Ruml 


] AM in the peculiarly happy position of making this 
report because just one week ago we had a meeting 
of the Business Committee in New York. 

At the meeting we considered the problem of urban 
redevelopment. It seemed to us that probably most 
cities are obsolete. One thing that would have to be 
done would be to rebuild the cities of the United 
States. Not because we are afraid of atom bombs— 
our problem is they probably won't be hit by atom 
bombs. We will have to do it all by hand. 

We then discussed the possibility that, since the 
educational system is becoming a major problem, 
the NPA ought to give some attention to this field, 
particularly in view of the population changes that 
are just ahead. It was agreed that this looks like an in- 
teresting problem and that perhaps the Planning Asso- 
ciation, if it is to be worthy of its name, should include 
education on its agenda. 

Afterwards a staff memorandum was read on the 
economic and social implications of increased pro- 
ductivity. It is our feeling that the culture may really 
begin to break apart after about 1958 due to popula- 
tion changes and an increase in productivity of about 
20 percent. So it would be a good thing to call at- 
tention to the point at which difficulties might arise. 


Labor Committee 
Excerpts of Remarks by Clinton S. Golden 


] JUST WANT TO REPORT briefly for the Labor 

Committee that we have had three very well at- 
tended meetings in the past year. We have been grati- 
fied because of the larger attendance and the broader 
participation in the meetings. Eleven new members 
have been added to the Committee, representing im- 
portant offices in affiliates of both the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

It is the feeling of the Committee that there are a 
great many areas of activity which the labor organiza- 
tions are increasingly involved in, now that they have 
acquired a greater degree of institutional security; and 
that outside of the area ordinarily thought of as collec- 
tive bargaining, there are many contributions that the 
labor organizations are making to public welfare. 
Labor organizations are engaged in a variety of 
activity, ranging from housing, public health, and 
community affairs to concern about the reserves that 
are accumulating rapidly in pension, health, and wel- 
fare funds and which have to be invested somehow. 

It has been thought that if an objective and factual 
survey could be made as to what the unions are 
actually contributing as of 1954 or 55 to American 
society, it would be a very useful undertaking. 


International Committee 
Frank Altschul 


Mr. Altschul was unable to remain for the Annual 
Dinner on December 14. He has submitted the fol- 
lowing for use in this Supplement. 


NE PROBLEM the International Committee 

never faces is a dearth of top-priority topics to 
discuss, analyze, and write reports about. The dif- 
ficulty is in keeping up with events and selecting the 
issues for study which seem most basic to national 
policy. 

For the past two years a study group jointly spon- 
sored by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and NPA 
has been hard at work on a thorough evaluation of 
American foreign economic policy. This study, en- 
titled The Political Economy of American Foreign 
Policy, will be published in May by Henry Holt and 
Company. Still another book on the docket is Ameri- 
can Imports to be published by the Twentieth Century 
Fund in July and for which the International Com- 
mittee has written a policy statement. 

Two area studies on South Korea and Burma will 
come out in 1955. In the embryonic stage are a study 
on The Russian Economic Offensive by Philip Mosely 
and one on Strengthening the Atlantic Community. 

We hope that we have been as constructive as we 
have been active. Certainly Committee meetings have 
been well attended and stimulating, and the reports 
published to date have been received enthusiastically. 
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Off to an “Auspicious” Start 


NPA’'s National Council 


Two National Council members 
with two NPA Committee mem- 
bers—Samuel F. Ashelman, Jr., 
General Manager of Greenbelt 
Consumer Services; Ralph J. 
Watkins of the Business Com- 
mittee; Fred Korth, Executive 
Vice President, Continental 
National Bank of Fort Worth, 
and Peter Henle of the Labor 
Committee. 


William L. Batt, Chairman of the National Council’s 
Membership Committee, spoke to the first meeting of 
the Council on December 14, 1954, and explained why 
it had been created and what might be expected in the 
future from its members. A partial text follows. 


HOSE OF US who have been attached to the work 

of the National Planning Association are anxious 

for every possible opportunity to enlarge its usefulness. 

I have long been devoted to the idea that an organi- 

zation set up as NPA is—with representation from la- 

bor, management, agriculture, and the professions— 

serves a unique position in the American picture, It 
is obvious why. 

We are a people who arrive at our decisions on 
matters of public policy by various and devious means. 
It is useful in helping us form our judgments to have 
material prepared by an organization which attempts 
to represent, as dispassionately as possible, the views 
of éach of these important segments of our society. 
When anything comes out from the National Planning 
Association, it is clearly indicated whether it is a 
document from one of the divisions alone; whether 
it has or has not been concurred in by the others; or 
in the case of one of those broad policy statements by 
NPA, that the judgment is shared by all of these major 
divisions. 

And then we adopt another practice which I have 
thought to be useful. That is to provide definite pro- 
visions for dissent on the part of an individual who 
may generally go along with the main concept, but 
who has some essential difference of opinion which he 
wants to register. I get a good deal more out of a 
document that has two or three dissents down at the 
bottom, just because I conclude that they haven’t 
taken all the meat out of the paper in order to get 
some kind of agreement. 


| bel SEEMED to the Board that a useful purpose 

would be served if we could bring into the picture 
a large and representative group of Americans who 
were leaders in communities throughout the United 
States. 

The first reason for creating this group would be to 
enable these thoughtful people critically to appraise, 
at closer range, what NPA is doing. The second major 
purpose would be for the group to carry out, to far 
wider areas of influence, the activities of NPA. 

We set out with the intention of having somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 500 to 1,000 people in the 
National Council, but it was important to us that they 
should be real leaders in their communities. So far, 
we have filled our quotas in nine states. We have good 
representation in the rest, except for five states in 
the Middle and Far West where we have nothing. 


But I think I can report to you that the start of this 
operation of a National Council is an auspicious one. 


O NE of the gratifying elements in these letters that 

I had the pleasure of writing to you and to others 
was the varied sort of response that we had. And by 
and large it was a constructive response. 

It seemed to me clear from those letters that more 
and more people in this country are concerned with 
the necessity for a better evaluation by the American 
people of what we ought to do and how we are trying 
to do it. The letters were so varied that I can do no 
more than give you two or three little bits from a half 
dozen of them. 

An eminent doctor from Boston urges us to investi- 
gate the improvement of the delivery of medical care 
throughout the country. Another person visualizes 
NPA as an international as well as a national associa- 
tion. The head of a large investment trust in Illinois 
wonders about changes in the Charter of the United 
Nations. Someone from Kentucky writes that he has 
sold his business interests and entered the agricultural 
school at Purdue for a new education, and wants to be 
kept advised. 

An executive vice president of one of the largest 
banks in the West compliments us on our Manpower 
Committee reports and quotes his own experience 
when he was Assistant Secretary of the Army faced with 
this problem. He thinks that the work of this particular 
committee has been very far-reaching. 

One of the most influential textile men in the South 
proposes that NPA should develop a formula for self- 
improvement programs throughout the country at the 
grass roots level and describes how that is working 
in his county in Alabama. 

The president of one of the large companies out in 
Ohio says specifically that “the NPA could well be the 
keystone of a free economy. There is no escaping 
the essential planning in an organization of specialists, 
few of whom see the over-all picture. If it is not done 
voluntarily, it will be done socialistically, and in the 
multiplication of bureaucracies the dream of free men 
will be dissipated.” He thinks that this National Coun- 
cil should make a contribution in the direction of 
voluntary planning, and so do we. 

Mostly we want to have from you any suggestions 
that you have already been able to develop in your 
own thinking as to how the work of NPA can be made 
better. I want you to believe most sincerely that the 
creation of the National Council is not just a paper 
operation. We believe it can be of great service to the 
country, but it will take your help for it to develop 
into that useful tool. 
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A Summary of Major Projects Under Way and Completed 


At the first meeting of the National Council, John 
Miller, NPA’s Assistant Chairman and Executive Sec- 
retary, presented a summary of NPA projects which 
are currently under way and which were completed 
during 1953 and 1954. The following is a more ex- 
tended treatment of his remarks based on the report 
he wrote for the Joint Meeting. 


PA’S PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTIVES are re- 

flected in the projects which its Committees un- 
dertake. The range of problems examined demon- 
strates NPA’s interest in the variety of issues affecting 
the freedom and strength of the United States. Com- 
mittee recommendations—based on the agreement of 
representatives from agriculture, business, labor, and 
the professions—contain answers to national problems 
which are in keeping with NPA’s belief in private 
planning to avoid a planned economy and to foster 
international cooperation. 

During the period 1953-1954, NPA concentrated on 
projects designed to develop policies and programs 
which have had as their goal maintaining a free and 
dynamic economy, providing for an adequate national 
defense, increasing the prosperity of American agri- 
culture, making the best use of the nation’s supply of 
manpower, and strengthening our relations with other 
countries. 


Toward “The Maintenance of High-Level 
Economic Activity and Economic Stability” 


Current Projects 


@ Nonmilitary Uses of Atomic Energy. This project 
is concentrating on the economic aspects of the non- 
military uses of atomic energy in various parts of the 
United States and in foreign countries. Philip Mullen- 
bach, formerly with the Atomic Energy Commission, 
is directing the research staff. A Special Policy Com- 
mittee for the project has been set up composed of 
leaders from agriculture, business, labor, education, 
and science. Ralph J. Watkins, Director of Research 
for Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. is Chairman. 

@ Projections of the National Economic Budget and 
of Markets for Major Industries for 1965. The Steering 
Committee has authorized a project which will carry 
the projections contained in NPA’s report on The 
American Economy in 1960 to 1965 and which will try 
to make them relevant to specific industries. 

@ Industrial, Economic, and Social Implications of 
Automation. A Special Policy Committee headed by 
Isador Lubin, Industrial Commissioner of the New 
York State Department of Labor, has been established 
to examine the present and potential future rate of 
development of automation; the effects which it has on 
productivity, employment, and labor relations; and 
the broader questions of private and public policy 
posed by this important new factor in American in- 
dustrial life. 

@ Economic Programming. This research project will 
appraise the usefulness of the interindustry economic 
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programming method for military and civilian use. 
This is the method used in the Government's inter- 
industry research project which was terminated before 
final results were obtained. 

@ Obstacles to Marketing State and Local Govern- 
ment Bonds. A Business Committee statement is being 
prepared calling attention to tax law provisions which 
have the effect of restricting markets for the deben- 
tures of smaller state and local government agencies, 
thus increasing the cost of their financing. 

@ Measurement of Savings Patterns. The Steering 
Committee has approved the experimental application 
of a technique for measuring savings patterns based on 
diaries and interviews of a representative sample of 
households. The Savings Bond Research Program of 
the Treasury Department is interested in receiving 
this information. Specific data will be collected on the 
purchase and sale of savings bonds. 

@ Private Pension Vesting and Transferability. A re- 
port being prepared for the Business Committee will 
discuss the limitations on employment and mobility of 
labor imposed by lack of vesting in private pension 
plans, and how they can best be removed. 


Completed 
The Need for Further Budget Reform, a Joint State- 
ment, and The Federal Budget and The National 
Economy, a staff report. PP-90. The Joint Statement 
was adopted by NPA Board and Committee Members 
present at the Joint Meeting. The staff report by 
Gerhard Colm with the assistance of Marilyn Young, 
said NPA’s Chairman, “makes a significant contribu- 
tion to the current debate on budget reform and helps 
to place the Joint Statement’s recommendations into 
their proper perspective.” 
The Budget in Transition. PP-89. Important changes 
in the Federal Budget during the fiscal years 1951 
through 1956 are reported in this staff study prepared 
for the Business Committee by Sidney G. Tickton. 
Opportunities for Economic Expansion. PP-87. This 
Steering Committee report outlines problems that 
were faced by the American economy in midsummer 
1954 and makes recommendations in the interest of 
national safety, growth, and prosperity. 
The Economic State of New England. The collection 
of 20 New England studies prepared by NPA’s Com- 
mittee of New England, says one Massachusetts news- 
paper, “merits close study by businessmen and public 
officials, both as an industrial signpost and as an anti- 
dote for the alternating current of boosterism and 
despair that has been running through New England’s 
economic thinking.” 
The American Economy in 1960 PP-81. Widely re- 
viewed in the nation’s press, this staff report by Ger- 
hard Colm with the assistance of Marilyn Young 
analyzes six different hypothetical patterns of a possible 
full employment economy for 1960, assuming a level 
of national security spending of $40 billion. 
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Pensions in the United States. The Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report of the U. S. Congress re- 
quested that NPA prepare this report. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office had to reprint copies because of 
the demand, bearing out Senator O’Mahoney’s pre- 
diction that it would be a “best seller.” 


“In the Interest of National Security” 
Current Projects 


@ Nonmilitary Defense Planning Against Atomic At- 
tack. A Special Project Committee, under the chair- 
manship of H. Christian Sonne, President, South 
Ridge Corporation, is preparing a report outlining 
the basic elements of a program of public and private 
planning for national survival in the event of an at- 
tack by nuclear weapons. Completion and publication 
of the report are scheduled for early 1955. 


Completed 


Can We Afford Additional Programs for National 
Security? PP-84. The Special Project Committee set 
up to consider this question answered it in the affirma- 
tive: “The productivity of the American economy is 
so immense that the United States need not be afraid 
of adopting sizable additional national security pro- 
grams if they are found to be advisable in sypport of 
the cause of security and liberty in the free world.” 


Toward “Developing a Farm Policy 
for the Nation” 


Current Projects 


@ American Agriculture in 1965. Dr. John D. Black of 
Harvard University, a member of the Agriculture 
Committee, and James T. Bonnen of Michigan State 
College are preparing a report on demand and supply 
prospects for farm products in 1965. 

@ Distribution Abroad of U.S. Farm Surpluses. The 
effort to increase the distribution of our farm surpluses 
abroad, through commercial activities and grants, is 
of growing importance in American life. A report on 
this subject is now being prepared for consideration 
by the Agriculture Committee. 

@ Farm Income and Adjustment Policy. 

@ Adjustment of the Dairy Industry. Subcommittees of 
the Agriculture Committee are working on both of 
these subjects. 


Completed 


Beginning Farmers: A Vulnerable Group in American 
Agriculture. PP-88. An Agriculture Committee mem- 
ber, Robert K. Buck, prepared this report to give the 
public a better understanding of the economic pros- 
pects of new farmers. An Agriculture Committee 
policy statement accompanies the report which is 
being used extensively in agricultural education and 
extension work. 


Migratory Workers: The Mobile Tenth of American 
Agriculture. PP-82. This report, written by Lowry 
Nelson of the University of Minnesota, an Agriculture 
Committee member, considers the problems of an im- 
portant and neglected portion of the farm population. 
According to the Agriculture Committee, the great 
need is for an “aroused interest in the problem by 
farm people themselves and by the communities af- 
fected.” 


To Make “The Best Use of 
The Nation’s Human Resources” 


Current Projects 


@ Trade Union Democracy and Collective Bargaining. 
A report is being prepared for the Labor Committee, 
comparing American trade union organization and 
practices with those in Western Europe. 

@ Southern Population Trends. A Committee of the 
South study of recent trends and developments in 
Southern population has been completed by two staff 
members of the University of Florida. 


Completed 


Selected Studies of Negro Employment in the South. 
The studies prepared for the Committee of the South 
on Negro employment in various Southern industries 
and areas have been published in book form by NPA. 
“Anyone reading these studies carefully will get a 
feeling not only of actual conditions and practices in 
these particular cases but also of what is possible in 
the way of biracial employment patterns and rela- 
tions,” said the Chairmen of the Committee of the 
South and its Research Committee in their introduc- 
tion to the book. 

Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bar- 
gaining. This seven-year series of case studies on labor- 
management relations under collective bargaining was 
concluded late in 1953 when Case Study 14 was re- 
leased. “In terms of national coverage, number and 
quality of participants, and volume of publicity,” said 
the Industrial and Labor Relations Review, “this has 
been an outstanding educational venture.” Harper & 
Brothers is publishing a shortened version of the 
fourteen studies in one volume in April. 

Needed: A Civilian Reserve. PP-86. This planning 
pamphlet contains recommendations of the NPA Spe- 
cial Committee on Manpower Policy and a report by 
Helen Hill Miller on the need for a properly trained 
and indoctrinated reserve ready for Government serv- 
ice on the civilian side of a defense effort. 
Manpower: The Nation’s First Resource. PP-83. This 
NPA report pulls together in brief form for general 
readers various aspects of the manpower problem 
which are being considered by many government and 
private agencies. Very favorable editorial comment in 
magazines and newspapers showed an appreciation of 
the urgency of the problem as stated in the report. 
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Toward a Peaceful World Based on 

“The Rights of Humans to Freedom, 

Improved Standards of Living, 

Political Independence and National Security” 


Current Projects 


@ The Effect of Imports on the U.S. Economy. The 
Steering Committee has initiated a project which will 
attempt to develop better methods for studying the 
impact of foreign trade on local communities and in- 
dustries in the United States. If an improved method- 
ology can be developed, then studies of the impacts 
themselves will be more meaningful. 

@ Technical Cooperation in Latin America. A Special 
Policy Committee headed by NPA Trustee Laird Bell 
of Bell, Boyd, Marshall & Lloyd, is working on a com- 
plete evaluation of public and private technical co- 
operation programs in Latin America. Dr. ‘Theodore 
W. Schultz of the University of Chicago, an NPA 
Trustee and Agriculture Committee member, is di- 
recting the project’s research staff. Policy Committee 
recommendations and some of the staff monographs 
are scheduled for publication in 1955. 

@ United States Business Performance Abroad. The 
third study in this series—that of the Philippine Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company—will be released early 
in 1955. A Special Policy Committee under Charles 
J. Symington, Chairman of the Board, The Syming- 
ton-Gould Corporation, is supervising the complete 
series of case studies. ‘Two additional case studies are 
now in preparation. 

@ American Imports. A research report, and a policy 
statement by the International Committee have been 
completed for this joint Twentieth Century Fund— 
NPA project. The study will be published by the 
Twentieth Century Fund in July 1955. 

@ The Political Economy of American Foreign Policy. 
This report is a joint project of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation and NPA. It is scheduled for publication 
in May 1955, by Henry Holt and Company. A funda- 


mental re-examination of the goals and programs of 
American foreign economic policy in the light of exist- 
ing and prospective world economic problems, de- 
fense requirements, and political and social limita- 
tions. 

@ The Russian Economic Offensive. Dr. Philip 
Mosely, a member of the International Committee and 
Director of the Russian Institute of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is preparing this report for consideration by 
the Committee. 

@ Reconstruction and Development in South Korea. 
A member of the staff at Indiana University has writ- 
ten a report on this subject for consideration by the 
International Committee. 

@ Political and Economic Stability in Burma. The 
International Committee has approved preparation 
of a report on this subject by a member of the Center 
for International Studies at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

@ Strengthening the Atlantic Community. A follow-up 
to the International Committee’s study on Making 
Western Europe Defensible is being drafted for Com- 
mittee consideration. 


Completed 


United States Business Performance Abroad. Two case 
studies have been published so far—Sears Roebuck De 
Mexico, S.A. and Casa Grace in Peru. In undertaking 
this series the Special Policy Committee supervising the 
studies stated that NPA is “concerned with an ob- 
jective study of some selected cases in which U. S. 
business management has, in pursuance of normal and 
profitable operations abroad, taken positive steps to- 
ward raising living standards and helping to integrate 
into countries less developed than the United States 
the foundations of a more mature economy.” 
Communism Versus Progress in Guatemala. PP-85. 
This report written by Theodore Geiger for the Inter- 
national Committee examines the objectives and meth- 
ods of the Guatemalan Communists in order to clarify 
the situation in Guatemala and the application there 
of Communist techniques of penetration. 
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A partial view of the Board of Trustees meeting—From left to right: Sonne, John Miller, William L. Batt, Wayne C. Taylor, Donald R. 
Marion H. Hedges, Arnold Zander, Clinton S. Golden, David J. Winton, Murphy, |. D. Zellerbach, Frank Altschul, Joseph W. Fichter, Laird 
Clarence E. Pickett, Theodore Geiger, Robert C. Tait, H. Christian Bell, Gerhard Colm. 


Manny Strauss; David Heaps, a 
Labor Committee member; Marion 
H. Hedges, NPA Vice Chairman; 
Cinton S. Golden, Chairman of 
NPA’s Labor Committee; and 
; _ Ralph J. Watkins, Chairman of the 
Robert C. Tait, Trustee and Busi- NPA Special Policy Committee on 
ness Committee member with NPA’s the Nonmilitary Uses of Atomic 
Chairman H. Christian Sonne. Energy. 


Robert K. Buck and Frank App of 
the Agriculture Committee and Rich- 
ard Stephens, a National Council 
member. 


Morris S. Rosenthal and John F. 
Chapman of the International Com- 
mittee. 


Gerhard Colm, NPA Chief Economist; 
William L. Batt, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Council’s Membership Committee; 
Reuben G. Gustavson, President of Re- 
sources for the Future; and Theodore W. 
Shultz, NPA Trustee and Agriculture 
Committee member. 


E. A. Johnson, National Council member, Texas; Edward 
v H. Weyler of the Labor Committee, Kentucky; Harry J. 
Rudick and Clarence A. Wimptheimer, Business Commit- 
tee members from New York and Connecticut. 


Beardsley Ruml, Chairman of the 
Business Committee and Wayne C. 
Taylor, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 


Frank Altschul, International Com- 
mittee Chairman and Howard P. 
Hudson, NPA Director of Promotion. 
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